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TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

AND 

HER MAJESTY'S COMMISSIONERS, 

BT 

WHOSE PHILANTHROPIC GXERTIONS, 

AND UNWEARIED ZEAL, 

THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY 

HAS BEEN COMPLETED, AND 

NOW EMBRACES, WITHIN ITS CRYSTAL WALLS, 

THE MANUFACTURES AND NATURAL PRODUCTIONS 

OF ALL THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 

THIS EFFORT, 

TO SHOW 

in what respect the union of all nations 

is calculated 

to promote the moral and religious 

welfare of mankind ; 

and thus conduce to the 

Glory of God, 

is respectfully dedicated, by their most 

obedient humble servant, 

J. A. EMERTON. 
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PREFACE. 



The circumstance which led to the offer 
of a Prize for the best Essay on the Moral 
and Rehgious Tendency of the Union of 
all Nations at the Great Exhibition, will 
appear from the correspondence at the 
commencement of the work. 

This proposition was made when the 
anticipations of a large portion of the 
community were adverse to the under- 
staking itself, although its original proposal 
had been most readily received by many 
of the first cities and towns of the Empire, 
and nobly responded to by the Princes and 
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People of almost every nation of the civi- 
lized world. 

The general impression seemed, at that 
time, to have been, that we were about to 
open our manufactories, as we had already 
done our markets, to the foreigner: That 
the great probability was, that others would 
obtain the benefit, without any equivalent 
advantage accruing to ourselves : and 
many pronounced the Exhibition, even in 
its commercial aspect, as likely to prove a 
failure. 

The Landed Proprietors almost univer- 
sally regarded it only as another advance 
in the direction of Free Trade ; and con- 
sequent ruin to them and their depen- 
dents. 
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If such were the feelings and opinions 
of a vast majority of both these important 
sections of the community, there were 
certainly few of any class who, if they 
contemplated the Moral and Religious 
bearing of the question, did not dread 
the contagion of foreign manners, and 
the more general introduction of foreign 
habits. 

It was with the desire of turning public 
feeling into a different channel ; of show- 
ing, that, instead of being the precursor of 
iU, the Great Exhibition would, by the 
blessing of God, be productive of the 
highest good, the Prize was at first pro- 
posed: and there was an endeavom* so 
to word the question, that even those 
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who anticipated ill might propose mea- 
sures whereby the evils they feared might 
be remedied; and suggest means for their 
removal, if they should exist. 

The present position of things is, how- 
ever, in the highest degree satisfactory. 

As a Commercial Speculation, the Exhi- 
bition promises to reward its enterprising 
Projectors a thousand-fold : Those who 
were most opposed at first, seem con- 
vinced of many of its attendant advan- 
tages: whilst the daily association of all 
nations in free and friendly intercourse has 
already been productive of the most bene- 
ficial effects. 

The object of the Proposer of the Prize 
is thus far answered. 



PREFACE. XI 

From a number of talented and deserving 
Essays^ adjudicators of the highest character 
and first standing in the noblest University 
of the world, have stamped one with the 
testunony of their approbation. 

This is now published in its present form, 
in the hope that all those who read it may 
be led to " give honour to Him who sitteth 
in the heavens, and ruleth over all from 
the beginning ;" that whilst they contem- 
plate the magnificence and splendoiu- of this 
Crystal Palace, their thoughts may some- 
times revert to that city, the street of which 
is described as of "pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass, which hath no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, 
for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
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the Lamb is the light thereof." And whilst 
they walk amid the varied throngs of nations 
once opposed, but now pursuing one object 
in harmony together, they may be led fre- 
quently to exclaim, " Glory to God in the 
Highest," for there is " on earth peace and 
good will among men." 

J. A. E. 

Hanwell House, 
May 31, 1851. 
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Hanwell House, 

October Isty 1850. 



Sir, 



Since I liad the pleasure of meeting you at 
the Goldsmith's Hall, I have thought much of the 
subject of our conversation there. It has always 
appeared to me that public opinion, more especially 
that of the religious portion of the public, should be 
more directed to the moral advantages to be derived 
from the Union of all Nations at the Great Exhibition. 
In order to effect this in some degree, it would, I 
think, be well to offer a certain sum, say One Hundred 
Guineas, for a Prize Essay upon the subject. 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands of the com- 
munity, comparatively indifferent to the thing in a 
commercial point of view ; but once convince them the 
moral welfare of their fellow creatures, and more espe- 
cially the glory of God is to be promoted, all their 
best feelings will be at once aroused, and their most 
strenuous exertions secured. I am quite ready to 
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undertake all the arrangement of the matter, and raise 
the sum for the Prize or Prizes, if you can secure 
the approbation of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
thereto; if you have any difficulty in procuring this, 
you will perhaps be able to suggest to me the best 
means of carrying out the plan so as to be most ser- 
viceable to the cause which you have so much at 
heart, 

I have the honour to be. 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
J. A. EMERTON. 

Lieut. Colonel Lloyd, 
Special Commissioner, 
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1, Old Palace Yard, 
October 23rrf, 1850. 

Dear Sir, 

I pray you to excuse my not having answered 
your note at an earlier period, I delayed doing so that 
I might have an opportunity of conveying to you a 
definitive opinion in the matter. 

I have this moment received a communication from 
the Hon. Colonel Grey. It appears that His Royal 
Highness sees no objection whatever to your excellent 
proposal ; but His Royal Highness thinks there might 
be some inconvenience if the awarding of the Prize 
proposed were to be undertaken in any way by the 
Royal Commissioners, and it appears to him that if 
carried out, the proposal should be kept perfectly 
separate from all matters coming under the conside- 
ration of the Commissioners, and that those who give 
the Prize are the proper persons to award it. 

I think the question and the motto quite perfect. 

Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 

J. A. LLOYD. 
Rev. Dr. Emerton. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE ESSAY. 

One Hundred Guineas will be given for the best Essay 
on the following subject : " In what respect is the Union of 
all Nations at the Great Exhibition of IS51 calculated to 
further the Moral and Religious welfare of Mankind, and 
thus conduce to the Glory of God ; and in what manner may we, 
as individuals and as a nation, most effectually promote this 
object?" 

ADIUDICATORS. 

The Rev. Richard Michell, B.D., Public Orator of the Univer* 
sity of Oxford. The Rev. Robert Walker, M. A., F.R.S., 
Reader in Experimental Philosophy of the same University. 

The Essays are to be sent to the Umpire, the Rev. Dr. 
Emerton, Hanwell College, Middlesex, on or before the 1st of 
May, each containing a Latin motto, with a sealed letter having 
the same motto and the name of the writer inscribed, which will 
not be opened until the adjudication has been made. 

The successful Essay will become the property of the donor of 
the prize, who will likewise claim the liberty of printing any 
suggestions or extracts from the other Essays which may be 
deemed of public importance. 
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Oxford, May 20thy 1851. 

Dear Sir, 

We are of opinion that the Essay bearing the 
motto ** Non sine Deo,*' and numbered 15 in your 
arrangement, is the best, and consequently deserving of 
the Prize. 

We are, yours faithfully, 

R. MICHELL, B.D. 
ROB. WALKER, M.A. 

The Rev. Dr. Emerton. 



Hanwell House, 

May 2\st, 1851. 

Mt dear Sir, 

I have just opened the sealed letter, bearing 
the motto "Non sine Deo," in^the presence of my 
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Masters and Pupils, and find this card enclosed, 



Motto. Non sine Deo. 



Rev. J. C. Whish, 

Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
East Peckham, 
Kent. 



to whom, therefore, in conformity with the opinion ex- 
pressed in the communication from the Hon. Col. Grey, 
the Prize is now awarded. With many thanks to Mr. 
Walker and yourself, for the great trouble you have 
taken, and fully concurring in your opinion, 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 
J. A. EMERTON. 

The Number 15 referred to the order in which the 
Essays were delivered to me. I received it on the 
27th of March. 
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Hanwell House, 

May 22nd, 1851, 



Rev. and Dear Sir, 



I am happy to inform you 
that the Adjudicators have decided ** that the Essay 
bearing the Motto * Non sine Deo' is the best, and 
consequently deserving of the prize." I have, there- 
fore, great pleasure in awarding it to you. 

I am, Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
J. A. EMERTON. 

The Rev. J. C. Whish, 
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NON SINE DEO. 



We are upon the eve of an event which may cer- 
tainly be looked upon as the greatest wonder of 
the world — one which seems to grow in grandeur 
the more we contemplate it, and which becomes 
more surprising the more familiar we are with it. 

For it is not a work wrought out directly by 
Almighty power : at all such works we cannot, in 
one sense of the word, wonder, for Omnipotence 
can do everything. The piling up of mountains, — 

B 
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the excavation of caves, and the adorning them 
with drops of fancy work, or with stones of 
sparkling brilliancy, — the painting of Corals, the 
exquisite creations of the animal or vegetable 
world, — all these were effected by one word! 
there was no resistance to be overcome, no eflFort 
but the will of the Great Creator. But when, 
marked as the human mind is by variety and 
independency, agitated as it is by countless motives 
and passions, and affected by conflicting interests, 
we see the various families of our race consenting 
so far to restrain their hostilities and to check 
their independence, and to forego their personal 
interests as to join with one heart and mind in 
carrying out any one single idea^ it may justly be 
said that we have before us one of the most sur- 
prising events which ever happened. When we 
wonder at natural objects, it is solely because 
we can not understand the perfect supremacy 
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which God has over all His creatures, because 
we cannot fully comprehend the depths of His 
wisdom, and the boundlessness of His power. 
But we wonder at this promised event of human 
history, because we do know the character of those 
who are to be the agents in it, and we know them 
to be marked by the dispositions of qualities, 
which, at any previous epoch of this world's exist- 
ence, would have made such an event absolutely 
impossible. The idea itself is one, the suggestion 
of which may justly be deemed matter of high 
congratulation, even to the exalted personage to 
whom that congratulation is due, and who seems 
to be, by his position, almost beyond the reach 
of such a tribute. But royalty itself can never 
gain so bright a glory from external pomp and 
retinue, as from such an exercise of mingled 
wisdom and benevolence, as will be shown to 
have existed in this suggestion, if all those bene- 
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ficial consequences ensue from it which we fondly 
anticipate, and the expectation of which, whether 
it be fulfilled or not, must at least be admitted to 
have been the influential motive for its promul- 
gation. 

But, now the thought is uttered and the plan 
proposed, at once it became apparent that the 
note which was struck was in harmony with the 
state of the world. The elements of that state 
had been scanned, and the tokens of its prepared- 
ness perceived by a Master's eye, and the word 
went forth with which they immediately vibrated 
in unison. 

At home, indeed, there were some few mur- 
murings and questionings ; but abroad the minds 
of men in every quarter of the globe were roused in- 
stantaneously into sympathetic interest and hearty 
co-operation. Quick as the beacon-fire calls forth 
a response from hill to hill, so did one nation 
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after another, as if by premeditated agreement, 
consent to the proposal. France, Italy, Turkey, 
India, China, and so, round the globe, wherever 
there was a settled civilization, and any possi- 
bility of joining in the generous emulation, all 
were anxious to do so. Since then, from night 
till morning, and from morning till night, wher- 
ever the sun has pursued his unceasing course, 
in one or another part of the world, have eager 
minds been pondering, and brawny arms and 
skilful fingers been working to produce something 
worthy of a place in the Great Exhibition of 
Industry. 

Our theme, however, is not to be the Exhibi- 
tion itself; we are not required either to enume- 
rate or to explain the various articles which will 
there claim our admiration. This arduous work 
is happily assigned to those who are more com- 
petent to do it justice. Our lighter, but not less 
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important duty is, to point out the various ways 
in which it is calculated to further the moral and 
religious welfare of mankind, and thus conduce to 
the glory of God ; and also to consider in what 
manner we may, as individuals, and as a nation, 
most e£Pectually use it as a means to promote 
that object. Our task is one not of detail, but of 
principle : we have, by foresight, to penetrate the 
minds of those who shall be gathered together by 
that vast and unique spectacle, to discover how 
they will be affected by the sights and sounds 
which may meet them, and to consider bow 
we may regulate these, so as to produce upon 
them the best possible effect, both for their pre- 
sent and their eternal welfare — that so He that 
sitteth in the heavens may come down, not as 
once He did, upon the plain of Shinar, to con- 
found our purpose, and to separate the assembled 
multitude, but rather to withdraw the curse which 
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then He uttered^ so far at least as to make us, 
though in different languages^ speak the same 
thing, and be occupied by the same theme of 
homage to our one God and Father ! The tower, 
whose top was to reach to heaven, was planned 
with a view to selfish aggrandisement, not un- 
mixed with rebellion against the Lord of heaven 
and earth ; and its issue was, as it deserved to be, 
confusion and separation, the breaking up of the 
human family, a severe check to the progress of 
science, and, to the larger number of the com- 
munity, the necessity of commencing anew the 
fabric of their domestic and social prosperity. 
Our buildinff is doubtless of greater extent, and 
of a kind which to them would have seemed more 
like the work of spirits than of men. But it is 
suggested by an expansive, comprehensive policy, 
and hallowed by the hope that it may bring glory 
to God, by increasing the happiness of his crea- 
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tures. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ex- 
pect the Divine blessing upon it, and if that be 
granted, this marvellous edifice shall prove to our 
race, a kind of compensation for the Tower of 
Babel, and become the means of promoting the 
brotherly union, the peace and prosperity of 
mankind ! 

I. We will first view the Exhibition in its sim- 
plest and most natural character, as merely a vast 
combination of the varied effects of science and 
skill, or to use an expression which has become 
familiar, an enormous pantechnicon. Even in this 
view it will be seen that much good may be 
expected to result firom it. It is true we have 
already had the benefit of national museums, and 
pantechnicons upon a small scale, which have, in 
their measure and proportion, sustained this cha- 
racter of the Great Exhibition. And we do not 
deny their usefulness ; on the contrary we readily 
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admit it, and argue from it, for the far greater 
usefulness of a larger Exhibition of the same 
kind, which will contain within it the works of 
art, not only of one nation, but of all nations ; 
and will consequently obtain more attention, 
even in this aspect, than any smaller combination 
could be expected to do: and which, moreover, 
will not be confined to any one kind of art or 
manufacture, but will include within its capacious 
embrace, every species of industrial work, so that, 
from the highest to the lowest class of those who 
have taken any share in labour, there will not be 
one who will not feel that it appeals to his per- 
sonal feelings, and offers him information which 
concerns his personal interests. The inhabitants 
of the metropolis, and the principal towns in 
which these smaller museums have been esta- 
blished, may have profited by them ; because, at 
any moment of leisure they could turn aside and 
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examine them, without the inconvenience and 
expense of taking a journey for the express pur- 
pose ; but how few are there of those who dwell 
in the more secluded towns and in the country, 
who have been induced to make the effort neces- 
sary for them to derive the advantage of in- 
spection. 

It requires some overwhelming inducement to 
overcome the obstacles in their way ; and, until 
some such inducement is presented, they are but 
following the dictates of prudence and wisdom in 
remaining where they are, in the quiet course of 
ordinary duty. The benefits of the excursion 
would not hitherto have compensated for the 
expense and inconvenience it would have caused. 
But, in the inducement which will now be offered 
for all to come firom every quarter, who desire 
either more general expansion of their minds, or 
more exact knowledge of the progress which has 
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been made in any particular science or art^ there 
will be the utmost that can possibly be obtained 
or desired. We shall have all that the world can 
produce : all that the united efforts of our race 
can bring ! The attraction will be as vast as it 
will be unexampled ; and not more extraordinary 
with respect to the past, than it is likely to be 
with respect to the future. For we can never 
have a first Great Exhibition again ; and the 
stimulus of novelty will doubtless give rise to a 
degree of effort in those who will contribute the 
materials of it^ which could not be perpetually 
sustained, even if the opportunity were offered 
for it. 

It may be further objected, that, even in the 
most secluded part of any civilized country, there 
are always within reach many specimens of 
science and skill, which, if carefully studied, 
would have gone far to afford as much instruction 
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as can reasonably be expected from a hasty view 
of the Exhibition. But, while we partly admit 
the truth of this statement, we yet insist on the 
fact, as everywhere evidenced, that the sluggish- 
ness of the human mind in receiving instruction, 
and its unwillingness to interrupt its fixed habits 
of thought, make it necessary to assist in that 
work by some bold and irresistible stroke, which 
shall set the mind free from those shackles of 
custom and prejudice which have hitherto con- 
fined it We know frill well that the power of 
prejudice increases in rapid proportion to the 
degree of ignorance which exists : — they help 
and sustain each other. Indeed, in all classes of 
society, the progress of improvement is up-hill 
work ; it scarcely ever commences from within ; 
it must be caused by some outward constraining 
influence. There are always those whose present 
interest it is to keep things as they are ; and who 
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are proud of acknowledging that they do what 
their fathers did before them. We look to this 
great event, which we are contemplating, as a 
means both of ^giving greater freedom to thought, 
and also of exciting the desire to use it. In 
doing this, it will, as we shall see upon reflection, 
conduce to the moral and religious welfare of 
mankind. 

To say that the careful study and the perfect 
understanding of works of art enlarges the mind, 
and opens the way for increased prosperity, by 
making known new and easier methods of sup- 
plying our wants, is only to say what must be 
acquiesced in by all. But we go farther; and 
say, that, when rightly carried out, it is a very 
effectual means of moral improvement. And it 
is only in this view that we are called upon at 
present to consider it. 

For, what is each new discovery of science ? 
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It is not an act of creative power on the part of 
the philosopher or the artist. It is not that he 
has either added some new element to the con- 
struction of the worlds with a view to man's 
service^ or that he has forced into that service 
some hostile energy which he was never intended 
to benefit by, and which would obey him only on 
compulsion. It is only that he has dived deeper 
than others had done before him, into the bene- 
volence of the Creator, as hidden in His works. 
It is only that he has traced out and laid open 
some fresh instance of the Divine power and 
wisdom, by which that benevolence was en- 
shrined. We must beware that we do not praise 
such a benefactor as if he had bestowed the bless- 
ing itself upon mankind; his praise is that he 
has discovered it, and made it available. His 
position is precisely similar to that of the miner ; 
he finds the precious metal, but does not make it. 
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It is to the benevolent forethought and working 
of God that we owe the gift itself. The whole 
earth is a treasure-house, — a mine;* from which 
we may obtain inexhaustible evidences of the 
goodness of our Creator. It is the self-imposed 
and delightful task of the philosopher to search 
deeper and deeper still ; and when he has opened 
and prepared the way, then all are glad to follow. 
But are we to gaze about upon the newly un- 
folded treasures with a vacant stare of astonish- 
ment, without a thought of Him who spake the 
word, and it was done? Or are we bound to 
recognize the fact, that each fresh discovery is, 
as it were, an enlargement of the mirror in which 
we see reflected the various attributes of the 
Creator? An intelligent traveller, who lately 



• His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was 
full of his praise : and there was the hiding of his 
power. — Habakkuk ill. 3, 4. 
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ascended Mont Blanc, declares, that, when he 
reached a certain spot, and from thence looked 
down upon the unspeakable grandeur of the 
scene before him, the thought that instinctively 
rose to his mind was this, — O God! how won- 
derful are thy works ! Similarly ought we to be 
moved by each new conquest of the human mind 
over the inertness of matter, or the inscrutability 
of more subtle agencies. We should view them 
as additional proofs of forethought and goodness 
in the working of Him who prepared the earth 
for the residence of man. Every event which 
helps to overcome the sloth and indifference 
of men's minds, and to allure them to the care- 
ful consideration of such conquests, may well be 
expected to lead them to a more admiring and 
adoring love of God ; at least it gives them that 
knowledge which may become the foundation of 
that holy feeling. 
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Upon this ground, then, among others, we hope 
that moral good will arise from the Great Exhi- 
bition of Industry. 

II. It has been already noticed, in a cursory 
remark, how strong a present stimulus to manu- 
facture in all parts of the world has been given 
by the proposition, some of the bearings of which 
we are now considering. And if we did not pur» 
posely confine ourselves to a partial view of it, 
excluding whatever has not at least indirectly 
some moral benefit connected with it, we should 
not so lightly pass by this topic. For, since 
according to ordinary rules, such an universal 
activity could only have been caused by a large 
influx of capital into every kingdom that engages 
in this honourable emulation, we might obtain 
even in this way, no mean estimate of the com- 
mercial value of the suggestion which originated 
the Exhibition. But we desire to look deeper 
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and to see its influences upon the hidden prin« 
ciples of action, and, if possible, to bring to light 
some ways in which that influence may be ex- 
erted, which are not so manifest as to ensure 
general observation. 

We have already shown that this Exhibition, 
arresting as it will the attention of all from its 
astonishing magnitude, may lead many to study 
the sciences who have hitherto cared only for the 
machines which formed the practical application 
of them, and that thus it may become the means 
of bringing them to perceive the power and 
wisdom and goodness which were exercised by 
God in creation. We now come to the consi* 
deration that an extension of the knowledge of 
mechanical and other science, must certainly tend 
to an increase of the comfort and happiness of 
man's life upon earth, and that this increased 
happiness will be to the glory of God, both 
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abstractedly and by its calling forth a responsive 
gratitude in all rightly disposed minds. 

Surely we need not say a word to prove that 
an increase of scientific knowledge must produce 
an increase in the number of those conveniences 
accessible to the many, upon which so much of 
the comfort of life depends. The stimulating 
effect of this spectacle will not be confined to 
those who will actually exhibit in it ; it will set 
the brains of all men to work ; it will quicken the 
ingenuity of the thoughtful, and make them am- 
bitious to invent what may suit some of our 
necessities [a long list of which may be read in a 
late article of the " Times"] ; and many a humble 
artificer, whose lips will never dare to utter the 
proud thought of his heart, will yet cherish a 
secret hope that upon some future opportunity he 
may be among the aspirants for public praise. 
And the only evidence which can be accepted of 
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success in this line of thought, is something 
which shall supply some personal or domestic 
accommodation to the public. Moreover, the 
increase of scientific knowledge will eventually 
raise the standard of manual skill, and this will 
soon have a similar effect in bringing the com- 
forts of life more within reach of the poor ; for 
that which improves the quantity and quality of 
a man's work, will enable him to cheapen it with- 
out losing his own remuneration. It is a trite 
argument with which to urge the general student 
to diligence, that many men have become exten- 
sively acquainted with literature, by a right use 
of the raspings and filings of time, those intervals 
between important occupations, which are so 
generally thrown away and disregarded. We 
may apply similar advice to the artisan, and tell 
him that, if he knew his business well^ he would 
accomplish very much more than he does at pre- 
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sent There is a serious loss both of time and 
labour in the vain questioning and the futile 
attempts with which many of them are obliged 
to preface their undertakings. If we extend this 
consideration universally, it will assume a vast 
importance. If all the labour which goes on in 
the world were but wisely employed, — if all the 
active hands were but rightly directed, what might 
we not do ? Pyramids would be nothing to us ! 
We could easily build one in England during 
every reign to commemorate the accession of each 
new sovereign, and do all owr present work besides^ 
if we could but make the best use of our ordinary 
efforts. What is there wanting to enable us 
to do this ? Nothing more or less than science^ 
in the expanded sense of the word, including in 
that term the knowledge of new means and agen- 
cies, as well as the better application of those 
with which we are already familiar. In extend-* 
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ing, therefore, the knowledge of science, the 
Great Exhibition is likely to benefit mankind, 
enabling them, without one additional bodily 
effort, to spend much more time and labour in 
obtaining the comforts of life than they can now 
spare for that purpose. 

It will accomplish the same object still more 
effectually by its tendency to cause a more wise 
appointment of labour than exists at present, to 
direct it into its proper channels, to bring it to 
its natural and unrestricted condition. 

There is a great principle which pervades the 
economy of the world, that there will always be, 
from the nature of the case, labour enough to 
employ the whole population, and that there is 
no need to endeavour to secure more than their 
natural proportion and share of it, for the inha- 
bitants of any particular country by restrictions and 
regulations which do not take their ground upon 
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the general welfare of the race. It is to attribute 
but little wisdom to the Divine Creator to suppose 
that we can prop up his scheme of life, appointed 
for mankind in general, by any one-sided, partial 
legislation of our own. For the attempt can be 
characterised in no other terms than these, when 
men imagine that to this kind of legislation, a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of the 
country where it prevails, owe their prosperity, 
and almost their existence, and especially, when 
this notion has become so universal, that almost 
all nations act upon it There must be a faith in 
those general principles which are embodied in 
the constitution of man, and in the relation of 
the world to him as his appointed residence, before 
we can take any right step in legislating upon 
those points which are of vital importance to our 
race. Indeed, such a faith will almost preclude 
the necessity of any legislation whatever upon 
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these matters. It was for a long time questioned 
by political economists^ whether it was not diffi- 
cult upon the average of a number of years to 
ensure sufficient food from the earth for its 
numerous inhabitants. Of course^ if such were 
the case, it would be the statesman's first duty to 
legislate in whatever way was deemed likely to 
secure his own country from famine. It is now 
founds that almost all nations could export food if 
they wished to do so, although so large a portion of 
them are employed in manufactures not necessary 
to life ; and that it is only where the population 
is very largely occupied by such manufactures, 
that there is any demand at all for extraneous 
supplies of food. Again, it has been made the 
subject of very carefiil inquiry by a benevolent 
philanthropist of the present day who has been 
anxious to relieve the distress under which some 
of his countrymen were suffering, whether it 
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would be possible to establish a self-supporting 
village, that should demand from the country only 
a certain number of acres, £uid thus prove that 
there is an easy way of emplo3ang our surplus 
population. Now taking this inquiry in its broad- 
est form, we may simply say, that if the consti- 
tution of our race were such, that an institution 
of that kind were not possible, then there never 
could have existed from the first any independent 
tribe ; nor, by parity of reason, any independent 
nation, except in a country where the spontaneous 
growth of the soil was in itself almost su£Scient to 
supply them with food. The question really to 
be considered is, not whether it be possible, but 
whether it would be submitted to by our people ; 
whether there are not circumstances of education 
and of habit which must exercise a very powerful 
influence, and which may render such an under- 
taking as has been named absolutely impossible 
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at this time and in this country, though it might 
be proved in a very few words, that every nation 
now existing, began its career as a self-supporting 
village ! 

Similarly, with respect to the employment of 
labour ; the question has become connected with 
many and weighty encumbrances which will have 
their influence. And it is not our purpose even 
to express an opinion, as to whether the question 
thus encumbered, could have been answered in 
any other way than it has been. But we do 
proclaim as a theoretical truth, that the race of 
man could not have existed in its present state 
if there had not been a provision in the nature of 
things for sufficient and remunerative labour for 
all men, and that the best and most natural rule 
is, that labour should be free and unrestricted. 
We, therefore, claim it as an advantage arising 
from the Exhibition of Industry, if it should tend 
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to make a recurrence to that freedom either 
desired or possible. 

That it is likely to produce this effect will 
appear, if we consider, that those workmen of 
different nations who are in the same line of 
business will be sure to examine with care and 
interest, the competing articles of their own pecu- 
liar trade. The disposition to do this has already 
been clearly manifested. The artisans of Stock- 
holm are said to have applied for an inspector to 
be sent by their government to view all the 
improvements in the different manufactures, and 
report fully of them for the benefit of their home 
industry. Governments themselves are likely to 
foster this disposition, as a very effectual way of 
benefitting their respective countries. Of which, 
also, we have an evidence in the report that the 
Emperor of Russia will make large purchases in 
models or machinery likely to improve Russian 
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manufaxstures. Even the Sultan is said to have 
detennined upon the same course of conduct. 

One of the very first inquiries will naturally 
be, what market price is remunerative to the work- 
men of different nations. And if there should 
be any great difference in these remunerative 
prices, it cannot be doubted that those who can 
most cheaply supply the market, will return home 
with quickened zeal and ambition, and endeavour 
to monopolise the trade, or at least to engage a far 
larger share of it than heretofore. Those, on the 
other hand, who find themselves unable to com- 
pete successfiiUy, will be obliged either to im- 
prove their produce, or to discover quickly some 
readier way of preparing it. And, if they find 
that, with all their efforts, that line is likely to be 
less remunerative than before, then the inferior 
workmen will have to seek some other occupation 
for which they are more fitted. And it will never, 
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we believe, be difficult for them to do this : 
should there be any such difficulty, the sooner it 
is grappled with the better ; for, if there be any 
unnatural support now, which keeps in one kind 
of employment those who are not so capable as 
others of supplying the wants of the public in that 
line plentifully and cheaply, there never will be a 
time when that unnatural support can be with- 
drawn, without producing a temporary inconve- 
nience ; so that the sooner things are allowed to 
take their natural course, the sooner shall we 
forget the mischiefs which are sure to attend a 
resistance to nature. When this more wise ap- 
portionment of the different kinds of labour to 
those who, by circumstances or by skill, are most 
fitted for them, takes place within the limits of 
the same kingdom, it is universally admitted to 
be an advantage ; and no peculiar commiseration 
would be called forth, for those who might for the 
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time be inconvenienced by the change ; for, within 
these limits it is not in the power of legislation 
to prevent things from thus finding their proper 
level. It is when we are overtaken by those of 
another nation that we object to that freedom of 
interchange and traffic which has permitted such 
a result And yet to those who are hindmost in 
the race, and such there must be in every king- 
dom, and in every line of life, the inconvenience 
is precisely the same, whether they have been 
outstript by foreigners or by their own country- 
men* Even allowing that there are some advan* 
tages in that system of exclusiveness to which we 
have referred ; still everything has its price, and 
a disinterested consideration will convince us 
that we have purchased it at far more than its real 
worth. The very fact that the system has been 
adopted by almost all nations, neutralises any 
advantage which any particular country might 
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Otherwise have obtained from it, by preventing 
free access to foreign markets. And is it not 
solely to sustain this system of securing the home 
market to the home producer, that we have con- 
sented to resign that free and unrestrained inter- 
course between different nations, which, during 
a long course of years, would have produced an 
incalculable amount of good of every kind, com- 
mercial, social, and religious — ^which would have 
spread in every direction the scientific knowledge 
that was gained in any quarter, would have inde- 
finitely enlarged the sphere of amity and friend- 
ship, and would have given peculiar advantages 
for the propagation of Gospel truth? The sup- 
port of this exclusive system is one of the main 
reasons for perpetuating custom-houses, and coast- 
guards and passports, with their attendant ex- 
penses and disadvantages. A revenue could be 
obtained at far less cost to the nation, and with 
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vety much less that is obnoxious and inconye-* 
nient* If the principle be a good one, why not 
carry it out to the fiill ? The Chinese are the 
only nation who haTe eonidstently acted upon it, 
by building their fiumous wall round the entire 
linuta of their emjare ; and they form the most 
striking proof that Uiis exchisi?eness thus carried 
out» does fiur more than effect the purpose aimed 
at by it; it checks the circulation of thought and 
feeling, it is the most eflfectual supporter of na- 
tional prejudices, and perpetuator of national 
ignorance and narrow mindedness. The Rus- 
sians, before the time of Peter the (neat, are 
another notorious instance of the disadvantage of 
separation firom the rest of the world, though not 
arising from the same cause. With no desire 
ever to go to any other country, and with scarcely 
a ship upon their coasts, they were to all in- 
tents isolated and alone. But, with this state 
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was coupled an absence of any convenience for" 
travelling, a supreme contempt for all mental 
improvement, and altogether such a state of 
barbarism as could have been sustained under no 
other condition than that of exclusiveness. Now, 
since these prejudices and this narrow-minded- 
ness have certainly been a fertile source of in- 
ternational war, it is plain that no amount of 
benefit derived from them by a few, can compen- 
sate the disadvantages they have caused to the 
nation at large, ' All that is peculiar in national 
character, except where that peculiarity consists 
simply in excellence, may be traced to the ex- 
clusiveness of which we have spoken. To give 
to instance^ England is the land of true liberty — 
and perhaps the only country where the real 
nature of liberty may be learnt If our neigh-' 
hours in France had been accustomed from time 
immemorial to mix freely with ourselves, who are 
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in the enjoyment of this predoos blessing, wonld 
they now^ as a nation, be so ignonmt of its tme 
character, as not to know how to direct their 
eflbrts to obtain it, though they value it above 
every worldly possession ? Indeed, the necessity 
of expanded intercourse with our fellow-men, is 
a principle so deeply fixed in human nature, that 
even with reference to the parts of any single 
nation, it is the lack of fisu:ility of intercourse 
which is the acknowledged cause of all that is 
defective in the rural population. It perpetuates 
peculiarities of idiom and of pronunciation, local 
prejudices, inactivity of mind, roughness of man-* 
ner, and subjection to the power of superstition. 
And this is no modem discovery; we see its in- 
fluence upon ancient languages: to say that a 
person was a pagan or rustic, became as much as 
to say that he did not know the true religion : to 
say that he was urbane or a townsman, implied at 
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length that he was of courteous manners. Every- 
thing, therefore, which quickens circulation or 
facilitates intercourse between either the different 
members of the same nation, or between members 
of different nations, is calculated to promote the 
general welfare. We have before shewn, that the 
former effect is likely to be produced by the Ex- 
hibition of Industry — ^and we have now given 
reason to expect that it will produce the latter 
also — ^which will be the means ultimately of our 
deriving increased benefit from the manual skill 
and mental ingenuity of our fellow-men in all 
parts of the globe, and thus of adding to the 
comfort and happiness of our life on earth. 

But we are required to justify our reference 
to these advantages, by exhibiting them in 
some moral aspect: and this we can easily 
do. For everything which tends to the well- 
being of man, must tend to the honour of Him 
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who made him^ and who pLiced him upon a 
world which He considered suitable to his bodily 
and mental constitution, and able to supply all 
his wants; and thus, as far as his body is con- 
cerned, to make him happy. He who can prove 
that there need not, and ought not, to be any 
such. thing as unsatisfied hunger, or shivering 
nakedness, that even though we should work but 
little, yet if we would all work wisely, there 
would be no lack of necessary comforts — ^he who 
proves this would, indeed, be rightly called a 
benefactor to his race; yet his highest praise would 
be, that he had performed a religious action, that 
he had justified the ways of God towards man, and 
helped to clear away the mists which prevented 
their seeing the extent of that Divine benevolence 
which has been actually exercised towards them. 

It is true that God has appointed that the 
world should continue some thousands of years 
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in its present state, to be the scene of our trial 
and probation, but He never commanded the 
poverty, wretchedness, and disease in which we 
have lived. Not even the defective comfort, the 
negative happiness of so many among those who 
are not actually poor and wretched, can be attri- 
buted ,to the Divine decree. It was, indeed, fore- 
known, but not fore-ordained, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Had not sloth, and selfish- 
ness, and covetousness, and carnality, absorbed 
the minds of men, — ^had there been even so late 
as in the time of Solomon a disposition to listen 
to his oft-repeated advice, Frw. iv. 7, "Wisdom 
is the principal thing, therefore, get wisdom," of 
which, though the fear of the Lord was the chief 
part, it was not the whole — ^had men even been 
willing to profit by that peculiar revelation made 
to Solomon by God, which related not only to 
religious doctrines, but also to the knowledge 
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of beasts and birds, and creeping things« and 
even the hyssop that grew on the wall, we 
should not have had the task, in the present 
generation, of unlearning so much of what our 
forefathers taught us, and of discovering the very 
rudiments of scientific truth. Even before the 
flood, the lightning flash shewed that there was 
rapidity, power, and brilliancy in that agent 
which we call electricity. Even then the rainbow 
proved that light was composed of seven difierent 
colours, and that there were laws which regulated 
its refraction and reflection* Even then the 
apples used to fall from the trees, though there 
was no Newton to deduce from that fact the all- 
pervading influence of attraction. Every new 
light which has been thrown upon these subjects 
has added another ray to the visible portion of 
the Creator's glory. Everything, therefore, which 
furthers the progress of science, or makes our 
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life and the scene of it appear full of comfort and 
beauty, brings honour to God. While everything 
which bears the opposite character^ as, for exam- 
ple^ that feeding upon clay, which is attributed 
to some American Indians, does by degrading 
man dishonour his Creator. The arts and 
sciences have at various times in the history of 
the world been far advanced towards perfection ; 
but then they have again escaped from man's 
grasp. There has been a continual ebb and flow 
in their progress, as it is with the ocean* To 
prove this, we have but to reciur to the histories 
of Nineveh, Greece, or Rome ; or to those evi* 
deuces of their skill which still remain to us : — 
succeeding ages have failed to reach their high 
excellence. To give an instance, even from our 
own country, we find that 300 years ago archi- 
tecture was at a more advanced stage than it now 
is, and the concomitant art of staining glass has 
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Also been in part forgotten. If we inquire 
what it was which made it possible that know- 
ledge once obtained and yalued, should ever be 
]ost, we shall have another proof of the evil of 
^xclusiveness* The nations of antiquity kept their 
skill to themselves for their own exaltation and 
enrichment; and in our own case, though the 
national importance of architecture was recognised^ 
and the Society of Freemasons established to retain 
the knowledge of it, yet it was to be kept as a 
mystery. There were means of promulgating the 
science, and of preserving it with accuracy and 
with certainty ; books might have been written, if 
not printed; but they did not desire to make it 
generally known^ and the issue was that they lost 
it themselves. 

Our argument to prove that the happiness of 
man brings honour to God is precisely the same 
as that which is so often used in Scripture re- 
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qpecting the Jews. They were especially God's 
people, and known to be so by all the neighbour- 
ing nations; therefore, the distress under which 
they at times laboured, became a means of dis- 
honouring His name ; because it was attributed^ 
not to their sin, as it ought to have been, but to 
the weakness, vacillation, or unfaithfulness of 
Jehovah towards those whom he had taken under 
His peculiar care, — ^See Ezek. xxxvi. 20, ** When 
they entered unto the heathen, they pro&ned my 
holy name ; when they said to them, — These are 
the people of the Lord, and are gone forth out of 
his land.** See also Exodus xxxii. 12 ; Numbets 
xiv* 13-16 ; Psahn Ixxix, 10 ; Isaiah lii. 5, 
9g^ But as in a more general sense of thef 
words, we are all God*s people, and since he hath 
publicly declared {Ps. xxxv. 27), that. he taketb 
pleasure in the prosperity of his servant, it fol- 
lows that God's honour is connected with our 
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well-being, and that whatever promotes the one 
exalts the other. When this connection is once 
perceived, — when we are convinced thereby 
of the sincerity and earnestness of the Divine 
benevolence, then we shall certainly be excited 
to gratitude; and every fresh accession to our 
worldly happiness will call forth a new song of 
heartfelt praise to Him who so graciously pro* 
vides for us, — ^we shall be won to the love of 
Him who hath so closely linked us with himself, 
that in all our aiBBictions He is aiBBicted, andwho^ 
in part at least, rests his own glory upon the hap- 
piness of those who serve him. Even those who 
have not yet yielded up their hearts to God^ may 
be induced to do so when they have learned thus 
to appreciate his bounty and goodness, and the 
stringent obligation which is thereby laid upon 
every creature to render a cheerful and willing 
service. Moreover, the consideration of the pro- 
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videnlial care exercised by God over all His 
creatures in this world, will certainly quicken our 
apprehension of the promised happiness of heaven, 
and help to make that prospect more alluring to 
us. When we can feel the justness of the pious 
Bishop Heber*s inference, 

** God ! good beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair. 

If thus thy bounties gild the span, 

Of ruined earth and guilty man- 
How glorious must that mansion be, 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee !*' — 

we shall be likely to believe God*s service to be 
not only our highest honour and privilege, but 
also our truest interest* 

III* But we could not thus urge the advantage 
of general intercourse between the nations of the 
earth, if they had not a strong bond of union in 
their common nature, in the isct of their all 
having been derived from the same stock. If the 
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different nations of our rax;e had sprung from 
different parents; — if they were but different 
species of the same genus, and not entirely one 
and the same in their original constitution, we 
could not recommend — nor even approve — the 
effort to bring them nearer to each other, and 
make them blend together in mind and feeling. 
But when we consider that the whole race of 
man are but one vast family, derived from the 
same human parents, and therefore necessarily 
possessing the same original constitution, how- 
ever that constitution may have been affected in 
some of its separable accidents By the various 
circumstances of each different nation, during the 
ages that have elapsed since the first commence- 
ment of the race, — when we know, from the 
statement of the inspired Apostle Paul {Acts xvii. 
26), that God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth; 
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it follows that this fact cannot with advantage be 
overlooked, and that it ought to have its influence 
upon the kind of intercourse which is held between 
the members of different nations ; it ought to re- 
move all the barriers of prejudice and selfishness, 
and a too exclusive nationality, and make men 
both desire and exjpect advantage from a free and 
friendly fellowship with their brethren. If so, 
then every event which helps to cherish or to call 
forth these feelings may justly, on that ground, be 
said to promote the welfare of mankind. Now we 
do not profess to say that the proposed assembly 
of men of all nations at the approaching Exhibi- 
tion of Industry was directly intended to bear any 
acknowledgment of the great truth, that we are 
all of one race : but we do contend that it may be 
turned to that account There is in our own 
country a most wholesome and delightful custom, 
in those large families, the members of which have 
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been separated by their various duties, and located 
in places too distant from the family home to have 
frequent communication^ for all to meet together 
upon some especial festival, to keep up the con- 
sciousness of their union, and to give fresh life to 
the many ties of affection which bind them to- 
gether. Where the various femilies that have 
branched forth from the parent stem have become 
very numerous, it is of course considered sufficient^ 
or at least it becomes necessary, that each branch 
should have only a few representatives at the 
family gathering. Now why may not the ap- 
proaching assembly be viewed in the same light ? 
it is only necessary that we should all resolve to 
consider it thus, and then its character is at once 
transformed into a family festival. 

It is long since the national branches of our 
race were separated from each other ; and since 
that time, instead of keeping up a feeling of unity 
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and friendship, we have allowed selfish feelings, 
and personal interests, and national prejudices to 
prevail over our brotherly love. We have been 
oftentimes struggling with determined energy and 
deadly rage for some object of our mutual ambi- 
tion, and occasional conflict between nations has 
not unfrequently degenerated into an hereditary 
spirit of hostility. To take an illustration again 
from our own country; it was scarcely to be 
wondered at, that when the Briton never met the 
Frenchman, except with bayonets fixed and 
swords unsheathed — ^when he never thought of 
him except as the foe of his forefathers, his 
natural enemy, and never breathed his name, 
except in some savage war-whoop challenging 
him to combat, or threatening him with destruc- 
tion. Under such circumstances, and with such 
feelings, which were, no doubt, amply recipro- 
cated, we cannot be surprised that each should 
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look upon the other as an alien in bloody worthy 
only of contempt and hatred, and that the feud 
between them should be handed down from 
generation to generation. But let the scene 
change — ^let actual warfare be suspended, as be- 
tween those two nations it happily has been 
during so many years, let it be no longer neces- 
sary for the soldiers on either side to inflame 
their courage by enthusiastic songs ; — above all, 
let the once hostile nations now have free inter- 
course together, and confine their rivalry to the 
peaceftil contests of labour: — they are sure to 
find out good qualities in each other, of which 
before they had remained willingly ignorant, and 
in some friendly mood they will one day trace 
back their pedigree to the same parent, and find 
that they are, in truth, bound by every right 
feeling and moral obligation to be friends and 
allies, instead of enemies, as once they thought. 
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As a natural consequence, there will be far 
less probability of the renewal of wax&re after 
such friendly intercourse; and even should any 
untoward event arise to disturb the peace, there 
will no longer be that bitter rancorous spirit of 
personal enmity, which would have formerly 
actuated the combatants, called forth by the 
conflicting nations; it will be a war of govern- 
ments, not of nations; and as individuals, and 
personally, both parties will rejoice when the 
dispute is settled. This will be a great improve- 
ment upon that state of mind which has hitherto 
prevailed, and will be the best remedy we can 
apply to the worst evil which has desolated the 
world. We do not mean to say that the impulse 
which may thus be given to the exercise of 
kindly feeling between the various tribes of our 
race, will be sufficient in itself to introduce the 
era of universal peace ; when " the sword shall 
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be turned into a ploughshare, and the spear into 
a pruning hook; when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they leam war 
any more** {Isaiah ii. 4) : it would shew an utter 
ignorance of the extreme depravity of man's 
nature in its fallen state to imagine this. But 
we do say, that the approaching assembly of men 
of every clhne and tongue, with the peaceful 
purpose of doing homage to industry, will exer- 
cise all its influence, whatever may be the 
measure of that influence, in the direction we 
have pointed out. Without reference to those 
additional ties which it may help to form, by 
means of those political and social advantages 
that will arise from a more enlarged international 
eoimDerce, and of which we have previously 
spoken, it must be universally admitted, that the 
many firiendships which will be established during 
the existence of the Exhibition, between the 
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members of different nations, will be so many 
powerful motives for resisting war, so many 
guarantees for quiet and reasonable legislation, 
the breaking down of unfounded prejudices, a 
more accurate and enlarged knowledge of the 
real characters of our neighbours, the right ap* 
preciation of their talents, and other excellences, 
the perception of those points in which we our- 
selves are inferior to them. All these things have 
the same tendency, and they may be rationally 
expected to follow from that more close collision 
with foreigners which will be caused by this Great 
Exhibition of Industry. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to say that it will, under this aspect, pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind: we may boldly say, 
it will promote their rnoral and religious welfare. 
It will tend to check a vicious principle, which 
from the first has haunted and defiled the mind 
of man ; and the existence of which justifies St 
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Paul's description of all unregenerate men {Titus 
iii 3), aa " living in malice and envy, hate^, and 
hating one another:" it will tend, moreover, to 
make men value more highly, and practise more 
perfectly that most excellent grace of charity, the 
very bond of peace, and of all virtue; — which 
su£fereth long.and is kind, — ^which envietb not,: — 
vaunteth not '\tse]£, — is not pufied up, — seeketh not 
her own, — which shall remain when national dis- 
tinctions shall be obliterated, when tongues shall 
have ceased, and knowledge shall have vanished 
away ; — and which is so essentially necessary, that 
without it, every professor of religion is but as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

IV. But there b another very important moral 
feeling which may indirectly be vrrought in the 
minds of roen by this Exhibition, and the gathering 
together which will accompany it. For what is 
the purpose with which such vast numbers wilt 
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assemble ? May we not say, that it is to do honour 
to Lalour? and such an honour as was never 
shown to it before, since the conunencement of our 
race. For thousands of years, the sweat of the 
brow was looked upon as a mark of disgrace, and 
was shunned and avoided by all who had the 
power to do so. The honour which it was capable 
of achieving was treasured up for kings, and the 
great men of the earth : who shewed by their 
pyramids and other gigantic works, how far they 
themselves were removed above the necessity of 
labour itself. Nothing but the absolute command 
of God, and his refiisal to give bread without the 
tillage of the soil, have perpetuated the existence of 
labour upon the earth. If there had been no 
necessity for food, or if the precept urged by St. 
Paul (2 Thess. iii. 10), " If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat,*' had not been supported by 
Divine authority in its general relation to man. 
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the slave would have been almost on a level with 
the despot, and he would have had no inducement 
sufficiently strong to make hun submit to the 
imposition of bodily labour. And this shrinking 
from toil and effort was thus universal, although it 
had beep long known, that so iar from being an 
unmitigated curse, labour had been proved to be in 
its effects one of the best of blessmgs, by keeping 
men from evil. Though idleness has long been 
known to be the surest and readiest way to destroy 
all moral excellence, and, as such, has been reparo- 
bated by the wise and the excellent of all nations 
and of all ages, yet the love of it has not ceased to 
sway the mind, and has oftentimes overcome every 
resistance which could be made to it 

But now, the nations of the world are assem- 
bling together to encourage themselves in labour ; 
it is, for the time, to be the thing which the world 
delighteth to honour; we have enthroned it in our 
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thoughts, and we have built it a palace t We 
shall bend with admiration before its effects, we 
shall extol its power, and be ravished with its 
beauty — ^and the living agents which shall have 
wrought successfolly with it, shall, in the after 
remembrance, have a name and reputation which 
shall spread wherever winds can blow, or waters 
bear. Our interest will be excited, not only with 
respect to the lighter and more elegant efforts of 
labour, and to those which are exerted upon the 
precious substances of the earth — the labour of 
the mine and the fiimace, of the hammer and anvil, 
will be equally represented, and equally claim our 
admiration and encouragement. 

May not the feelings thus called forth become 
hallowed by a consideration of the circumstances 
under which labour was first imposed upon us, 
and the relation which it marks between ourselves 
and God ? Since we have never been able, with 
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all our efibrtSy to throw off the obligation to lar 
bour^ — does not this convincingly prove that we 
are all of one family, and the children of that 
Adam, to whom it was said, " In the sweat of thy 
fikce thou shalt eat bread!" And now that we 
have so far changed our view of labour, as to 
make it for the time our boast and badge of merit, 
may we not be considered as encouraging each 
other to a cheerful submission to the decree of 
God, and a contentment in the state appointed for 
us ? With reference to this point, as to a former 

* 

one, we are not required to enquire whether any 
such effect as this was contemplated by any of 
the parties who have engaged to support the 
Exhibition; it is only needed that we should 
consent to consider it in this aspect, and under 
this character, that the idea should be generally 
received and approved, and then the result we have 
named will be accomplished. The influence of the 
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great event which we are contemplating, like that 
of almost all other, events, will depend upon the 
spirit in which we meet it — it is in our power, it is 
in truth our province^ to . stamp, its character, to 
mould its influence, to guide its consequences. If 
we meet . it as materialists, it may confirm us in the 
folly of thinking that man . need look only to him- 
self for all that he.requires, and that, in process of 
time as his nature improves and developes itself,, be 
may become absolute lord of the world, and compel 
aU its powers to obey him. But we may meet it 
also as Christians, and then it will become the 
means, under the Divine blessing, of confirming us 
in Christian thoughts and feelings. The view 
which we have now proposed of it, becomes espe- 
cially interesting with reference, to. that opinion so 
commonly entertained, that .the: close of this dis- 
paisation is at hand. As far as we. know anything 
of the fiiture world, labour will not be found there; 
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in its character as a curse, it certainly cannot enter 
the regions of bliss. Does it not seem suitable 
that, before we part from it for ever, we fthanH 
acknowledge its value and bless the gracious hand 
which, even in our in c B e osa ble rebellion, laid upon 
us 80 light a chastisement, and admit that then 
mercy rejoiced against judgment? When this ac- 
knowledgment shall have been made, maokind will 
have done that honour to Almii^ity God, which 
could not be done so well in any other than our 
{aaesent position ; because it should be done by one 
generation of our race, on behalf of the whole, and 
that, during the time that they are actually bearing 
the curse. When the dealings of God toward 
our fallen race shall thus have been justified^ with 
respect to this world, it may be looked upon as one 
step of preparation for the coming change. If we 
could all be brought to this acknowledgment, we 
should perhaps be assisted thereby in taking that 
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higher estimate oi our Creator^s goodness, which is 
put before us in those Scriptures, which speak of 
redemption through the blood of Christ; finding his 
yoke thus easy, and his burden light, which he 
imposed as a chastisement; perceiving that even his 
curse wis so proportioned and suited to our cir- 
cumstances m this world of probation, as to become 
a blessing to all who cheerftdly aoqniaoe in it, we 
may be induced to take that fiurther yoke imposed 
under the Gospel, whereby we are required to 
mortify all our sin&l members, and to Irie oto 
Him who died for us — ^a yoke which we should 
assuredly find still more firaught with blessing than 
the former one; — the weight of which, indeed, to 
use St Paul's language (2 Cor. iv. 17), will be here- 
after recompensed by a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. 

v. Such are some of the various ways in which 
the Great Exhibition of Industry is calculated to 
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further the moral and religious wel&i« of mankind^ 
by its natural unassisted working. We now turn 
to the inquiry, how we, as individuals and as a 
nation, may make use of it, as a means to promote 
that object, what there is in our power to do, 
either separately or collectively, to benefit those 
with whom we are thus thrown into contact, and 
so conduce to God*s glory. This is an interest- 
ing as well as an important question : we have an 
opportunity of usefulness put before us, sueh as 
we have never previously enjoyed, and in availing 
ourselves of which we cannot be guided by any 
past experience. If it be turned io good account, 
it is impossible to say how much advantage may 
accrue to the whole race. True principles, whether 
of legislation, of commerce, or of religion, only 
need to be made known, and to be calmly weighed : 
they will gradually exercise an influence, and, per- 
haps, at length be allowed to have their legitimate 
supremacy. 
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. To view the question of our personal influence 
in its broadest and most comprehensive form5 we 
must reflect that each nation may be assumed to 
have, some prominent excellences^ and also some 
observable defects and faults in their peculiar 
character. This general description is common to 
the race, and therefore caxinot be viewed as harsh 
or uncharitable ; neither can it be attributed to any 
national self-love on our part; for we claim no 
exemption from the rule. But the consideration 
of this description enables us to propound our 
duty upon the approaching occasion, as entirely 
included in these two general requirements ; — ^that 
we take care not to shock the foreigners* sense of 
propriety, or to come below their standard of 
merit in those things wherein they excel, and that 
we do our best towards the improvement of their 
character in those points wherein they fall short 
of our own attainments. We shall find this 
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will ^ve US enough to do. We do, as it were, 
invite all men to a close examination of our 
national character, and permit inspection of its 
minutest features. If we value, as well we may, 
the praise which a more distant and general view 
has obtained for us, we should endeavour now to 
sustain and guard it. Respecting any less credit- 
able element which may exist in our state or 
conduct, it would be well if we could either con- 
ceal or amend it, that it may not be told in Grath, 
nor published in the streets of Askelon ! If, like 
Hezekiah, we invite strangers to look closely into 
our condition and circumstances, it would be well 
if, like him, we could show them only what will 
obtain their admiration and excite their desire. It 
was lately remarked by a member of the House 
of Lords, that, 'though we might profit by the 
discoveries in science made by other countries, he 
believed that, with respect to morality, this country 
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might teach the world.'* If this be truej as no 
doubt it is, in great measure, it is a character of 
which we may well be proud, and we have now 
an excellent opportunity of proving that we deserve 
it But since the glory of God will be as much 
advanced by our own improvement as by that of 
any other nation, and as we have admitted that 
there are virtues which seem to belong in a pecu- 
liar manner to each nation, if it be too late for 
us now to emulate successfully all these various 
,virtues before we mingle in friendly competition 
with the respective nations which are made famous 
by them, it will suffice, if by the observation of 
their superiority, in whatever points it may exist, 
we be induced to imitate them afterwards. In the 
meanwhile, however, let us consider some of those 
points in which other nations ofier us a high 
example. 

We may mention, for instance, that there is 
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among the continental nations a general amenity 
of manners, a freedom of intercourse between the 
various classes of society, which certainly gives 
them the appearance of great amiability, besides 
that it is the source of other advantages. Let it be 
seen, that, if there be a more marked separation 
in this country between the highest class and those 
below them, it does not arise from any improper 
or unworthy motives on either side, but only from 
a forwardness to show respect to those who have 
well deserved it* 

Again, we find in the nations which belong to 
the Roman Catiiolic Church a straightforward 
unaffected boldness in the profession of their 
religion which is worthy of a purer creed. Let 
tiiem not see the sincere and upright Protestant 
less ready to show under whose banner he is 
fighting. Let there be manifested in our inter- 
course witii them, a calm, deliberate, and fervent 
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support of our principles ; such as may convince 
them that they do not merely lie upon the surface, 
but have taken deep root in our hearts ; that they 
are adopted not only as a profession, but also as a 
rule of daily life. 

There is also in Roman Catholic countries, a 
regard to the outward forms of religion, vehich, 
though not in itself all that is required of the 
Christian, nor even the most important part of his 
duty, is yet the natural manner in which a real 
spirit of religion should exhibit itself. Let us be 
careful to show that the paramount regard we have 
for the inward workings of Christianity, does not 
lead us to Antinomianism, or to the disregard of 
the outward act of worship. 

It is, however, in the eastern world that reli- 
gious feeling is exhibited in the most natural 
manner* There it is acted upon with the same 
freedom as if it were a worldly principle. Reli- 
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gion there is reverenced as a necessary element of 
human life ; they seem to act upon the conviction 
that man must have some religion, and should 
therefore show that he has it. We speak not of 
the character of their religion, but simply of its 
existence. We may, perhaps, have among the 
approaching throng of interested spectators, some 
of the followers of Mahomet, whose well-known 
custom it is, frequently to ejaculate their brief 
confession of &ith, and who would never think of 
writing a book without prefacing it by an ascrip* 
tion of praise to God. To those whose minds are 
m this frame, our conduct may seem marked by 
coldness and indifference ; and though their 
observation of the inscription over the Royal 
Exchange, and of the scriptural mottos adopted 
in the Royal Arms, and in those of the dty of 
London, and other corporations, may help to give 
them a more favourable view of the national cha- 
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racter : yet it might be worth the trouble to satisfy 
them that it is not from any want of religious 
feeling, or of courage to avow it, that we do not 
make the same frequent and public manifestation 
of it as themselves ; but rather from reverence to 
the name of God, and an anxious care for his 
honour. 

We shall doubtless have a close criticism insti-r 
tuted upon our mode of education, and enquiry 
as to the degree in which it meets the wants of 
our population. The inhabitants of those counv 
tries where attendance upon schools is compulsory 
upon children of a suitable age ; or of those in 
which it is universally adopted from a real estima-^ 
(ion of the benefits to b^ derived therefrom, may 
perhaps be surprised at the defects and imperfec-r 
tions which are allowed to exist in our system. 
The ample provision which has been made in 
inaoy of the American states for this purpose,, at a 
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very early period, too, after their first establish* 
ment, deserves to be noticed as afibrding an 
example most worthy of imitation. 

We might go on in the same strain, and speak 
of that high sense of filial duty which the disciples 
of Confiicius would expect to find in us, and 
which is among themselves an efiectual principle 
of government; or of that tenderness towards 
dumb animals, and that strong feeling of brother- 
liood pervading the different sects, and superseding 
all necessity for poor-houses, which are so gene- 
rally manifested by the worshippers of Brahma; 
and which may therefore be considered by them 
as the best evidences of moral excellence : but it 
is questionable whether we shall have many mem- 
bers of those nations among the visitors of the 
Great Exhibition; and, in any case, the line of 
thought which we wish to indicate has been sufii- 
ciently enlarged upon for our present purpose. 
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We will only add^ on this topic, that though 
we may feel more indifferent as to the opinions 
which may be entertained respecting us by such 
nations as those last named, than we should be to 
the judgment of our European neighbours; yet the 
argument deducible against ourselves from any 
superiority on their part, is in fact stronger than 
when that superiority is shown by more enlight- 
ened nations. If any good thing can be found in 
such a degraded moral atmosphere as that in 
which the Brahmin or the Buddhist lives, it cer- 
tainly is much to the shame of the professors of 
Christianity, if they should be found at all de- 
ficient by comparison. 

We do not, of course, expect to impress the 
minds of our visitors with any such sense of our 
superiority as was felt by the attendants of the 
Queen of Sheba when she visited Jerusalem in the 
days of Solomon. But it should be our earnest 
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desire and hope^ to lead them at least to the ex- 
clamation^ " Happy are the people that are in such 
a case^ yea^ blessed are the people who have the 
Lord for their God, and who worship the Lord 
with holy worship.'* 

With respect to any practical efforts we cail 
make to turn this grand event to good purpose, in 
conducing to the welfare of man and the honour of 
God, almost every plan which can be tholight of 
in connection with religion, has long ago been 
proposed by the Society for Promoting Chris^ 
tian Knowledge, and we can do little more than 
amplify their suggestions, and apply them more 
generally* 

It is, of course^ a modt important measure to 
supply our visitors with the opportunity of public 
worship in their own tongue : we cannot be prov- 
ing ourselves to be a Christian nation, and that we 
iplace above all things the service of God, without 
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doing something to facilitate their performance of 
this duty. With respect to our own countrymen, it 
will manifestly be sufficient^ that we multiply the 
opportunities of assembling in our churches, espe-* 
cially on the Lord's day» And, as it is useless to 
expect that curiosity will not have some influence 
in deciding where the sojourners from the country 
will attend for that purpose, it is manifest that St 
Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and all the principal 
churches which have extrinsic attractions, should 
have, on the Sunday, one, or even two, additional 
services* 

We may also reasonably suppose that these ser* 
vices will be attended by many foreigners, even of 
those who may not be able entirely to understand 
the service. Prayers in an unknown tongue axe 
unhappily no strange thing to many of our Con-> 
tinental neighbours, and therefore the fact of 
their being unable to join with heart and voice in 
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the service, will not be suf&cient to prevent them 
from thus occupying the Sabbath morning during 
their brief sojourn in or near the metropolis. But 
in the evening we may naturally expect that there 
will be a large number desirous to attend a service 
in their own language: and here the question 
occurs, whether we should endeavour to supply 
them with a service precisely similar to that which 
they have been accustomed to in their own land; 
or whether we should adopt the translation of our 
Liturgy. The former course would, indeed, suf- 
fice as an aid to their performance of their reli- 
^ous duties, but it would be more difficult for us 
to accomplish, except by their own instrumentality; 
and might disadvantageously involve us in en- 
quiries respecting the minor details of their fidth 
and ceremonial : besides which, it would deprive 
Us of one means of possible usefulness. If we 
Value our Liturgy above every other known form 
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of worship, it is at least our duty to offer them 
the opportunity of judging of its excellence for 
themselves. We, therefore, decidedly prefer this 
course, and it would be a very gratifying return 
for this effort, if our Liturgy should become as 
acceptable to any other nation as it is to our own. 
Once, let us remember, it was as little known and 
as little valued by our6elves> as it now is by them : 
but its real intrinsic excellence, the evangelical 
character of its doctrine, its simplicity and fervour, 
its comprehensiveness, and its general applicabi- 
lity, have given it a place in our affections, as a 
nation, next to the Bible : and, if so with our- 
selves, why may not the same eflfect be produced 
in others? In the carrying out of this plan, it 
might be of advantage if the members of each 
nation were not separated so far from each other 
during their residence amongst us, as to make it 
difficult to fix upon some central place or places. 
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"which might be made known to them all ; — for, to 
a stranger^ a long walk in such a place as the me- 
tropolis, is sure to be intricate and inconvenient, 
if not impracticable, except in the principal tho- 
roughfares. How to effect this it is impossible to 
see : it is, however, more than probable that those 
hotels and dwelling-houses which have been found 
agreeable, and convenient to the first comers, in 
which their inquiries can be answered, and their 
peculiar habits of life gratified, will have a constant 
succession of occupants firom the same nation; so 
that, in this way, the communication with different 
nations may be more easily sustained than would 
at first appear likely. But, wherever it might be 
decided upon to perform Divine service, it would 
be necessary to supply Prayer Books, in the 
respective languages, as we could not expect many 
foreigners to. procure these for themselves, before 
they had discovered the value of them. 
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Reading rooms for the members of each nation, 
or, if that were too much to attempt, a general one 
for all foreigners, might be made the means of 
much usefulness. This would be a centre to 
which they would naturally be drawn^ especially, 
if supplied with periodical publications from their 
own countries^ and would thus doubtless lead to 
their reading many other works which we might 
wish to put in their way. If such public ac- 
commodation were on a sufficiently large scale, 
it would furnish a convenieht opportunity for 
holding firiendly intercourse with them upon reli- 
gious subjects, to such parochial clergymen, 
and others of known weight and character as 
might desire it. 

We would not, however, confine oUr endeavours 
to the subject of religion ; though that is confes* 
sedly the highest in importance, we taay not hope 
to find that it is the^^e in which the greatest 
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interest will be felt While striving to make 
the most of one means of beneficial influence, we 
must not overlook others. We have shewn that 
the extension even of scientific knowledge, by 
benefitting man, may honour God. We must not 
exclude firom this description the knowledge of 
anything that is excellent, whether in legislation, 
or in any other element of our social condition. 
If there be any feature of our national character, 
or any one of our national institutions which we 
think deserving of a foreigner's notice and con- 
sideration, it is our duty to withdraw all obstacles 
in the way of his observing it, and, if necessary, 
directly to draw his attention to it Let us 
imagine what an intelligent stranger would desire 
to know, and we have at once an answer to the 
inquiry, what we may advantageously make known 
to him: pay each foreigner this compliment, to 
believe that he is actuated by the zeal and 
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earnestness manifested by Peter the Greats in his 
unwearied search after knowledge^ and then you 
will have a sufficient excuse for offering even the 
slightest aid in his researches. The more entirely 
we infringe the rules of ordinary intercourse, and 
substitute for them a more free, warm-hearted 
manner, the better and the greater effect shall we 
produce. Let us look upon the event as entirely 
" sui generis/* as if it could never happen again, 
and then adapt ourselves to the occasion as pre- 
sented under that view. Let us cultivate their 
friendship, and give every opportunity for free and 
unreserved expression of opinion upon matters in 
which this nation differs from others, that so our 
superiority, if we be superior, may plainly appear, 
and be acknowledged in an unbiassed impartial 
spirit. Some of the suggestions, therefore, which 
the society previously named, as made for the 
purpose of communicating religious knowledge, we 
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think might be applied more generally. Parties 
for familiar conference upon subjects of national 
interest, one or more being named for discussion 
each evening, would be a very ready way of pre- 
paring for any more direct effort: we might thus 
learn from themselves what we could do to interest 
them, and the more cultivated foreigner could 
inform us what would be most suitable to the 
feelings, as well as most adapted to the wants of his 
less educated countrymen. This might lead ulti- 
mately to public lectures in theu* own languages, 
which would give the fullest opportunity of ad-^ 
vancing the truths we wish to communicate, in the 
most perfect and satisfactory manner. 

It has been already remarked that those national 
institutions, of which we are so justly proud, viz., 
our Hospitals, Almshouses, Asylums, Public Schools 
and Universities, Courts of Law, and Houses of Par- 
liament, should be shown under any necessary 
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restrictions; but, if possible, free of expense, in 
the hope that observers may be led, by conviction 
of their usefulness, to emulate them in their own 
lands: but a cursory inspection of these insti- 
tutions will not be sufficient to make them 
thoroughly acquainted with their character and 
working; — these would form, therefore, suitable 
subjects for the lectures of which we have spoken. 
In addition to which, concise and clear descriptions 
of them, with accounts of the benefits arising from 
them to the nation, might be very useful. Some 
of the articles in Dickens's "Household Words'* 
would furnish an excellent model; and if such 
descriptive histories of our institutions could be 
introduced with engravings into the Supplement 
of the " Illustrated News," which is intended to be 
published in different languages, and the numbers 
of which will doubtless be, by most purchasers, 
formed into a volume, commemorative of this 
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remarkable occasion, there would be nothing upon 
this head left to desire. It is but reasonable to 
hope that an unprejudiced consideration of these 
our national institutions, using that term in the 
broadest sense, as including everything connected 
with the framing and execution of the laws, as 
well as the foundations which bear witness to our 
benevolence or public spirit, might go &r to ex- 
plain to the nations of Europe how it happened 
that while themselves were troubled with wars 
and revolutions, England continued tranquil. For 
though we attribute that primarily to God's bless- 
ing, yet it is by our national institutions that that 
blessing is instrumentally conveyed. 

One more remark we would ofier, which, though 
last, is by no means least in importance. It is, 
that every effort should be made by individuals, 
and by those in authority, who, in such matters, 
and for the time being, represent the nation, to 
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evidence in the most public manner how highly 
we reverence the Sabbath Day, There is perhaps 
no point of outward demeanour in which we more 
excel our Continental neighbours ; none in which 
we can teach them a lesson more beneficial to 
body and soul than in the observance of the 
Fourth Commandment Let them see that, how- 
ever great our commercial activity, it submits to 
restraint on that holy day ; that, however various 
our opinions upon other subjects may be, we are 
unanimous upon this. Let nothing dissuade us 
firom Ailly sustaining our character in this respect* 
It is a vital point, whatever others may think of it* 
The day, when hallowed, is also blessed: — we 
have found it so in our own nation ; and, as God 
is faithful, it shall be found so always, and every^ 
where. 

Some of the efforts which we have thus pro- 
posed may be attempted in some measure by 

o 
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individuals : — and it is a great point, that all who 
are of any wealth or importance near the metro- 
polis should feel that they can do something 
individually, without waiting for more extensive 
end combined movements, if these should be 
wanting. The greatest harm that can ensue will 
be in case those who are interested in the pro- 
ject should imagine that they can do nothing. 
Such a thought creates weakness where it would 
not otherwise exist, and paralyses attempts which 
would doubtless attain some measure of success. 
If, however, we can do no more, let us at least 
zealously support the effort which has been so 
nobly commenoed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, who have shown that, as to 
the most important object in view, they are both 
able and willing to direct, and to carry forward 
the measures that are necessai*y. 
There has been an idea entertained by. some per-< 
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sons, that the approaching assemblage of foreign- 
ers is likely to be accompanied by occasional riots 
and disturbance. We believe this idea to be 
entirely unfounded: though it must be admitted 
that a multitude even of our own countrymen are 
more likely to create a disturbance than a smaller 
number would be ; yet, among those who will be 
drawn together by the Great Exhibition of In- 
dustry, there will be such a variety of language 
and of feeling, as to allow very little scope for 
united action, so that there can be no real cause 
for alarm. Besides those who will come to this 
country will be peaceably disposed ; and, if they 
were not so> they would have far more cause to 
fear us than we to fear them, seeing that this 
nation, as a whole, are certainly able to defend 
themselves against all opponents, and in such a 
collision as we are referring to, would have every 
advantage on their side. But, supposing that there 
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were any possibility of an event, which, though we 
should not fear, we should yet deplore — ^there 
could be no better method to prevent its occur- 
rence, than to shew them that we are prepared to 
meet them in the exalted spirit of Christian charity 
and brotherly love. Esau was overcome by the 
evidences of his brother's kindly spirit: his fierce 
revenge, and martial ardour, were dissipated by the 
warm breath of charity. And so, if our more 
generous anticipations should prove mistaken, if 
there should be in the less educated portion of the 
strangers, sojourning amongst us during this sum-* 
mer, a willingness to seize any occasion of mani- 
festing national hostility, it would only be . an 
additional reason to seek to influence them by 
higher principles of both a religious and a social 
kind. Let them see our arms extended to offer 
them a kind welcome, and our efforts exerted to 
lure them to rise to a higher moral exaltation, 
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and any feeling of hostility on their part, would 
almost, to a certainty, vanish away. 

There may be many amongst ourselves who 
have, at times, thought that they would be glad to 
offer themselves for missionary enterprise, if there 
were not some external hindrance which they 
could not remove. Any such, who have a collo- 
quial knowledge of some foreign language, will 
now, if in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
have the opportunity of doing missionary duty, 
without leaving their native land, or encountering 
any serious difficulty. Consistency requires that 
they should avail themselves of it; and can we 
believe that those arguments which have so often 
separated armies of savages, shall fail of efficacy 
when applied to the inhabitants of enlightened 
Europe ? 

If there be "a good time coming" it is impos- 
sible to imagine how it can be produced except 
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by the establishment of true principles^ religious 
and social^ in the minds not merely of one nation 
but of all. It has been our weakness hitherto 
that we have been too selfish and national (and 
this remark we would apply to all nations without 
exception) — we have been contented to build our 
own prosperity upon that which might be inju- 
rious to others ; and it is but a just recompence 
that in so far as we have raised our hand against 
every man, we should have every man's hand 
raised against us. Let us all now have wider 
and more comprehensive views. Let there be less 
exclusiveness and more expansion. Let us be 
willing to }rield our national peculiarities, and to 
call every man brother. Let us consent that 
others should receive and enjoy the light which 
we have obtained, knowing that it will not lessen 
our enjoyment to do so. Let there be fireeness 
of intercourse between the now separated families 
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of the earthy under the conviction that this is the 
will of the Universal Father. The result shall 
assuredly be, not only the general spread of the 
true principles of social and national prosperity, 
buty what is far more important, the unrestricted 
knowledge of the true religion. Thus shall be 
hastened the approach of that good time which 
is certainly to come, when the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earthy as the waters cover the 
sea! 
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